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of frame is seen in the square panel of wood or 
pasteboard inclosing an oval or a circle upon which 
the portrait is shown. Full-length figures, except 
in groups, usually belong to the nineteenth century. 
The silhouettes of the eighteenth century suggest 
the miniature; feet were often ignored, and hands 
seldom appeared. For real beauty, the profiles of 
the eighteenth century stand supreme; for quaint- 
ness, those of the early nineteenth century lead. 

Edouart has his own particular place, perhaps the 
finest draftsman of all the men who attempted the 
"shadowgraph." He scorned the use of gold in 
order to add interest. Black was black, and white 
was white, and he knew how to draw hands and feet 
with consummate skill. But with the Edouarts, 
some of the earlier and more imaginative portraits 
should be included. One charming style depicts 
the face of the sitter solidly black and the acces- 
sories in a neutral wash of paint. Wigs, laces, 
caps and hats are wonderfully effective thus treated. 

Another, and rare type, shows a white or ivory- 
colored margin from which the portrait has been 
cut away. Mounted on black, the effect is that of 
the ordinary silhouette, until a close examination 
reveals the fact that the usual process has been 
reversed. Examples of this character are very 
scarce, sometimes dating back as far as 1720. They 
may truly be called "shadowgraphs," as the term 
"silhouette" did not exist until Etienne de Silhou- 
ette became Minister of France under Louis XV in 
1759. While the finding of a real shadowgraph is 
not an every-day probability, it would be a bold 
prophet who would predict that one could not be 
secured. 

Of women silhouettists. Patience Wright is best 



knovTn, but Mrs. Lightfoot of Liverpool and Mrs. 
Beetham of Buxton produced a number of very in- 
teresting portraits. Mrs. Lightfoot was a contem- 
porary of Mrs. Wright; Mrs. Beetham's day was a 
little later. 

Several Americans achieved marked distinction 
with the scissors. Charles Wilson Peale, the 
painter, should be mentioned first, although the 
work of Samuel Powell, also of Philadelphia, ranks 
very near it. S^lem, as might be expected, pro- 
duced several clever exponents of the black art, 
among the number, Bache and Joyce. The former 
invented a machine for cutting known as "Bache's 
patent." Other signatures unearthed at long inter- 
vals are Polk, King, Doyle, Williams, Bowen and 
the two Doolittles. 

Patience Wright should have special interest for 
us. She was born in this country in 1725, and 
married Joseph Wright, a Quaker, in 1772. Her 
success with silhouettes here led her to seek a wider 
field in London, where greater gains could be se- 
cured. It was a case of seeking English shillings, 
not American dollars. The portraits she made 
before she went abroad are now extremely valuable. 

In the quest for silhouettes, the unknown and 
unidentified will predominate. Few will belong to 
that century of romance and powdered hair, the 
eighteenth. Anything earlier than 1820 may be 
considered "old," while many of the most interest- 
ing specimens will range through the picturesque 
thirties and the forgotten forties. 

No old room is quite complete without its 
silhouette, nor modern room furnished in an 
old-fashioned manner. 
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THE STANFORD WHITE HOUSE 

By Lionel Moses 



AT ST. JAMES, L.I. 



IN the realm of art the name of Stanford White 
stands among those of highest accomplishment 
so the house he built for himself has a pecu- 
liarly interesting position among his works. One 
niight expect to see an edifice erected along the 



lines of formality and "correct" to the last detail 
— an exemplification of the classical knowledge 
which his firm, McKim, Mead & White, were the 
greatest, if not the best, exponents. But Stanford 
White was a romanticist in art with a profound 
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Staircase hall 

knowledge of all its branches as is attested by the 
catholicity of his works, which range from the de- 
signing of picture-frames and book-covers to mon- 
uments and monumental buildings. Of his works 
we will speak later. 

The house we show was completed some twenty 
years ago, after undergoing changes from time to 
time over a period of several years and starting 
from a very modest beginning, this beginning being 
a mere shack which was finally swallowed up by 
the part of the house shown at the first gable. 

The history of how this house was built, together 
with the intimate and per- 
sonal touches of Stanford 
White, would fill a volume 
replete with interest and 
would include the full 
gamut of emotions; for 
there were monuments of 
hope and disappointment, 
amusement and sorrow, 
comedy and tragedy, all of 
which were felt (and if 
felt, expressed) by Mr. 
White, to say nothing of 
the humble lieutenant 
whose endeavor it was to 
have the ideas of his 
superior carried out. 

Two tragic moments we 
recall ; one when, after 
carefully drawing a plan 
of the garden to small 
scale and indicating by an 
arrow-point the position 
where a wonderfully beau- 



tiful and extrava- 
gantly costly box- 
wood tree was to 
be planted, the 
gardener careful- 
ly measured the 
line from the ar- 
row-point to the 
other end of the 
line and planted 
the tree where 
the letter X in 
the word **box" 
showed on the 
drawing. This po- 
sition was some 
twenty feet out- 
side the garden 
and at the foot 
of a declivity 
some ten feet 
below its level. It 
needs but the 
knowledge of how 
carefully b o x - 
wood must be 
transplanted to- 
gether with an 
appreciation o f 
Mr. White's tem- 
perament to un- 
derstand what 
might have happened to the gardener and the lieu- 
tenant, had it not been for the humorous quality 
of the error. 

And again, we remember when across the entire 
fagade of the house there had been constructed an 
entablature similar to that which Washington's 
home at Mount Vernon has and how, one morning, 
orders were given to remove it because it shaded 
the front bedroom windows. A week's work dis- 
appeared in the twinkling of an eye and the site of 
the house resembled part of a Western town that 
had been visited by a cyclone. 




Part of garden 
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But in spite of 
all there finally 
was brought 
forth a very 
beautiful result 
patent to all who 
view the illustra- 
tions here shown. 
The plan of the 
house is readily 
seen to be a mat- 
t e r of growth 
rather than orig- 
inal formulation. 
Mr. White would 
never have 
planned this way 
had h e started 
with a clear site. 
In fact he even 
considered at one 
time the destruc- 
tion of the par- 
tially completed 
edifice in order 
to start new. The 
writer well re- 
members the rolls 
of tracing paper 
and number of 
pencils consumed 

in "trying things" ; the hours spent in consideration, 
and the running fire of remarks while the paper 
was being used and the "Kohinoor" consumed liter- 
ally for Mr. White would chew one end of a pencil 
when the other end was not in use. Hope of 
conflagration was even mentioned. 

On entering the property half a mile away from 
the house one first experiences its atmosphere, for 
there is an interesting gateway and the road winds 
through a beautiful locust grove, spotted here and 
there a bit of "antique," many specially planted 
shrubs, and finally through an open space which 




Central basin 



Living-room 

reveals the distant harbor. Then we come upon the 
house itself with its profusion of choice shrubs, its 
superb specimens of bay trees and the many Italian 
pots and other garden "sass" which were of the 
White collection. 

The central feature of the fore-court is a spe- 
cially beautiful well-head. 

The house itself is essentially a summer residence 
as may be readily seen by its piazza space and by 
the openness of the living-room, exposed on three 
sides. This room is remarkable for several quali- 
ties — its blend of colors, its simple yet choice ex- 
amples of unostentatious 
furniture and other set- 
tings, and the generally 
comfortable quality of 
hominess. 

The walls and ceiling are 
hung with ordinary bam- 
boo curtains fastened on 
with strips and form a 
background of a soft yellow 
hue. 

The living-room is con- 
nected with the main hall, 
which, besides opening 
through from the front to 
the rear of the house, is in 
the form of an L in which 
is the staircase. The floor 
of this hall is tiled with 
quarries and the staircase 
itself is of tile of a delicate 
green tinge, the treads and 
risers being carpeted in 
green. In this hall, too. 
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Westerly piazza 



OXE OF THE FOUR HERMAE 



are odd pieces of a decorative nature, harmonious 
in color, interesting and amusing. 

It is safe to say that the dining-room is unique 
. and shows Stanford White in one of his happiest 
moods as a designer — where taking hold of an idea, 
he has built out of the ordinary but built well, mak- 
ing an effect with simple means. 

We remember being handed a little Dutch print 
of a fireplace with a girl sitting before it. We re- 
member discovering in a certain shop some real old 
Dutch tiles mostly blue but with ^something of a 
light purple ; and then we remember a day spent at 
St. James sorting out hundreds of tile and placing 
them on the floor in their best positions in relation 
to color and design, numbering them on the back, 
and then ordering 
them set across the 
entire end of the 
room, where they be- 
came a conspicuously 
beautiful feature. The 
little Dutch print was 
the inspiration for 
the shelf with its un- 
bleached linen cur- 
tain. 

The opposite end of 
the dining-room has 
leaded glass windows 
all across, with square 
panes, a seat the en- 
tire length, and a 
wide shelf on which 

rest choice little plants, Pompeiian statuettes, and 
other small but beautiful objects; and the view 
from these windows shows Stony Brook Harbor and 
the Connecticut shore beyond. 

The furnishings are of different periods ; Colonial 
furniture, Italian settles, plaques of colored china — 
iridescent — plates of pewter — and yet all the fea- 
tures of the room and all the ornaments combine to 
make a beautiful picture. And this is Stanford 
White — that, a month after the photograph was 
taken, a new combination of ornaments was 




Plan of house and garde x 



substituted for the old, just to vary the picture. 
Equally beautiful are the gardens of this resi- 
dence, which show planting in profusion against a 
background of luxuriant trees. It was Mr. White's 
desire, as it is that of every lover of a garden, to 
have flowers throughout the season. Gardens are 
not always successful in this particular, but they 
can be if the greenhouse is dravm upon when, and 
"between times," flowering plants are added. And 
so it was here. If an interim came between the full- 
bloom of perennials, annuals were added to the 
beds; thus no week passed during which the gar- 
dens were not a riot of color. Among the shrubs 
and flov^ers, half hidden by their foliage, were 
ornamental bits gathered from abroad, giving 

to the ensemble an 
aspect almost like one 
in Italy. 

We have spoken of 
the range of Mr. 
White's work, men- 
t i n i n g picture- 
frames and book-cov- 
ers. Within those ex- 
tremes referred to 
are various forms of 
art as divergent as 
could possibly be. We 
know of jewelry de- 
signed by him, and of 
a superb silver prize 
cup, lace-work, and 
beautiful ornament 
for classical musical instruments and furniture — 
and in all these forms of art he excelled. We may 
search the Metropolitan Museum of Art in vain to 
find more appropriate frames than those which sur- 
round some of Brushs*, Thayer's or Dewing's can- 
vases; and as an adviser and gentle critic of the 
painter and the sculptor, Stanford White was a 
power. His opinions and suggestions were sought 
and followed. 

Stanford White may be said to have revolution- 
ized interior decoration. More than any one, he 
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Pergola 



West front of house 



directed to this country the current of antiques, and 
when the flow was too slow, he himself brought 
them from Italy and France. In the use of the 
objet d'art of the old country he stood without peer. 
Many are the museum-like rooms that have been 
furnished by others, but every room done by Stan- 
ford White had an element of hominess, whether it 
was small or large. The great hall of the W. C. 
Whitney house was comfortable. The smaller rooms 



of this and of many other houses similarly fur- 
nished are just as distinguished. Had Stanford 
White chosen to be a painter instead of an architect, 
he would have stood just as high; but from the days 
when he studied abroad, his time was too much 
occupied with the greater art to follow the lesser. 
There exist, however, the product of his European 
days to prove his genius with the brush and his 
remarkable versatility. 
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Showing Stanford White in one of his happiest moods as a designer 



